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THE Y. M. C, A. TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


OF THE SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
SPF RINGPIpiD, - Mass. 
; gh ee Regular Course of 
Instruction covers 


5 Church History, 
and the special work 
of the department 

Behool Bullding, Erected 1886. which he enters. 
Object.—To train Christian young men for the duties of General 
iortery ent Gymnasium Lostcuster ta a Young Men's Christian 
; Special Instruction. 
In THe SecrerariaAL Derartment—By J. T. Bowne, Sup’t. 
Covering the field, object and history of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the organization, home ‘and methods of the 
local work, and the work in ite wider ° 
In THs Gymnasium Derartment—By Luther Gulick, M.D., Sup’t. 
In Physiology, Anatomy, Ph Diagnosis, 
saiotion of P remorn colt hatheaetinarys 
tary and Advanced Work in Gymnastics and Athletics. 
For general information concerning the School, apply to O, C; 
Morsz, Corresponding Secretary, School for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


MUSIC FOR ALL THE YEAR! 


Good resolutions are always in order. Resolve to lose 
no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.'s excellent 
Music Books; all first-class, and these among the besi. 
For ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. % songs; 
or POPULA® PIANO COLLECTION, 2 Piano pieces: 
or POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, ® pieces; 
or CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 classical pieces ; 
or PIANO CLASSICS, 4 classical pieces ; 
or YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS. ® easy pieces; 
or SONG CLASSICS. 50 songs, for Soprano; 
or SONG CLASSIOS FOR LOW VOICE. 47 songs; 
or CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 36 songs; 
or CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS. 33; 
or CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. The newest ducts; 
or COLLEGE ®ONGS FOR BANJO. Two 
or COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. } popular books ; 
or EMMANUEL. Trowbridge ; ] Oratorio 
or RUTH AND NAOMI. Damrosch ; and 
or JOSEPH’S BONDAGE. Chadwick; Cantatas for 
or FALL OF JERUSALEM. Parkhurst; | Musical 
or HOLY CITY. Gaal; J Socteties ; 
or EMERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES; 
or EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS ; 
or GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 





Any book mailed promptly, pest paid, tor 1.00. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Oo., 97 Broadway, New York. 





OF INTEREST 
To those Who intend to enter a Theological Seminary in Sept. 1890. 


All leading theological seminaries advise students to 
gain a preparatory knowledge of Hebrew, before enter- 
ing the seminary. Such well prepared men have oppor- 
tunities for advanced exegetical work and for cognate 
Studies not within the reach of the average theological 
student. It is practicable for a man, who is graduated 
in June, to obtain this preparation by giving two or three 
hours per day during the summer to correspondence 
study. 

Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
especially accommodates such men. [t will hold in 1890 
fully ge Summer Schools of three weeks each at 

ew Haven, Conn., May 22-June rr. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 12-July 2. 
Cuautaugqua, N. Y., July 5-25. 
CuaAutaugua, N. Y., July 26—-Aug: 14. 
Cuicaco, (Lake Bluff) Ill. Aug. 14-Sept. 3. 
at which instruction will be given in Hebrew and the 
te lan; wages, at all desired grades, in-N. T. Greek 
and in the English Bible. 

The Correspondence department of the Institute is 
always in session, A student may begin at any time, 
and work as rapidly as his circumstances permit, 
whether it be one or six recitations per week. A popular 
method of obtaining the Seminary preparation referred 
to is to attend one or two Summer Schools, supplement. 


_ ing the work by correspondence study. 


or particulars regarding the Summer Schools, Cor- 
respondence study, or any portion of the Institute’s 
work, address the Principal, 
Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn, 





Yate Divinity ScHoot. 


President, Rev. Tusotuy Dwicat, D.D., LL.D. 

Instructors, Professors Grorce E. Day; SAMUEL HAr- 
Ris, GeorGe P, Fisner, Lewis O. Brastow, GEorGE 
B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper, Mr. FRANK C. Porter, 
and Mc. Mark BAILey, Jnstructor in Elocution. 


Special Lecturers, Rev. Joun Hawi, D.D., James 
STALKER, M.A., on Preaching ; Wm. M: Taytor, D.D., 
Hon Epwarp J, Puevps, LL.D., Rev, F. W. GuNsAuLus, 
D.D., and Prof, L. J. Sanrorp, M.D. 


The students of the Divinity School, as members of 
Yale University, have access without expense to its 
lectures, libraries and various collections, and on satis- 
factorily completing the three years’ course receive from 
the Corporation the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


Ex fuel and lights, $25-30 (or one-half when 
r with another student) ; care of room, etc., $10; 
board, $3.25-€4. a week. Rent of room (furnished), in- 
struction and use of libraries (180,000 volumes), free. 


A number of scholarship foundations yielding $100 a 
year are provided for students properly recommended, 
whose financial needs require it, to which may be added 
$75 —_ the American Education Society for its bene- 

aries, 


One annual term of thirty-five weeks ; opens Septem- 
ber 18. For form of application, catalogue, or informa- 
tion concerning the fourth year or graduate class, apply 
to Prof. Grorcr E. Day, Dean of the Faculty, New 
Haven, Conn., or to any of the professors. 
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Since this issue will be widely read at the 
the Summer Schools at Northfield, Chautau- 
qua and Lake Geneva, the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
takes pleasure in extending its greeting to 
the students who will come to these gather- 
ings from all parts of our own country and 
the older world. These gatherings in the 
past have been greatly blessed. May this 
year bring a fresh revelation of the strength 
and glory of that Christianity which com- 
bines spirituality, good fellowship, culture 
and muscle. 





It would be very helpful to the delegates 
at these gatherings if each delegation took 
pains to carry along specimens of documents, 
etc., used by their Association in its work, 
especially those which are in any way novel. 
An idea found vaiuable at one college can 
thus be utilized by twenty colleges. 





THE INTERCOLLEGIAN desires to acknowl- 
edge its indebtedness to the corresponding 
secretaries of the college Associations for 
their cordial codperation with the editor dur- 
ing the current year. Only by their ready 
responses has it been possible to set forth a 
valuable summary of the actual work of the 
Associations. 





We wonder how many college men will 
invest five cents in a College Vacation Ticket 
before the summer vacation begins? Those 
who are wise will surely do so. It entitles 
the possessor to the freedom of any Associa- 
tion which he may chance to visit during the 
vacation, serving also as a pleasant introduc- 
tion to the General Secretary and the mem- 
bership. It likewise thus makes it easy for 
him to be helpful to the local Association 
work on Sundays and on leisure evenings of 
the week. These tickets are obtainable from 





the International Committee, 40 East 23d 
Street, New York City, and must be counter- 
signed by the secretary of the college Asso- 
ciation. 





Mr. WIsHARD, in his interesting letter, 
mentions the fact that both from Calcutta and 
from Ceylon a call has been forwarded to the 
International Committee for a General Sec- 
retary. As we understand it, the missionary 
bodies who issued the call desire the same 
kind of a man that was wanted by the mis- 
sionaries in Madras—a college graduate and 
aman of practical experience and demon- 
strated efficiency—a combination not over 
frequent even in the United States. Before 
they obtained Mr. McConaughy the Madras 
missionaries had to wait over two years. We 
trust that Ceylon and Calcutta and Brazil 
will not have to wait so long. 





Mr. REYNOLDs writes back from London 
that the Scandinavian Students’ Conference 
will be held August 7-12, in the neighbor- 
hood of Copenhagen, Denmark. “ About 
one hundred students are expected from the 
Universities of Christiana in Norway, Upsala 
and Lund in Sweden, and Copenhagen in 
Denmark.” Mr. Reynolds will represent the 
American students’ movement at that con- 
ference. Shall we not instruct him by cable 
from the great Northfield gathering to convey 


‘our hearty greetings to the college men of 


Scandinavia? To Northfield it is probable 
that there will be delegates from France and 
Germany and Sweden, and from seven of the 
universities of Great Britain. We shall give 
them all a hearty welcome. 





LETTERS are coming to the editor asking 
what the INTERCOLLEGIAN is going to do next 
year. It may be said in reply that a definite 
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plan has not been made for the year. Ex- 
perience proves that a journal like the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN must surrender a large amount 
of space to matter which is suggested by the 
events of the preceding weeks. The INTER- 
COLLEGIAN will aim to be up to the times 
right along. It hopes to publish several 
short courses in Biblical study, including 
several “book studies;” it will have racy 
letters from Mr. Wishard, Mr. J. B. Reynolds 
and from others in foreign countries; the 
Volunteer Notes will continue. In the de- 
partment devoted to book notices the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN proposes next year to notice either 
by title or by a review every published 
article or book which is of especial value to 
college Christian men; in the Notes from 
the Field a general survey will precede the 
summaries of news gleaned from correspon- 
dents and journals. In the whole theory and 
conduct of the INTERCOLLEGIAN the aim will 
be to make it thoroughly representative of 
the broadest ideals of the Christian work of 
college men in its broadest and best phases. 


SEVERAL thousand Christian men will grad- 
uate this month from the colleges all over 
the United States and Canada. Practically 
every man has been influenced in his relig- 
ious development more or less definitely by 
the college Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He has reason to be thankful that the 
organization exists. Up to this time his atti- 
tude, so far as the Association work at large 
is concerned, has been a negative one. The 
restrictions of college life have made it im- 
possible for him to take a share in the broader 
work for all young men which is laid upon 
the Christian young men of to-day. But now 
the time has come for a positive step. Col- 
lege-bred men are sorely needed in every 
Association, whether large or small,—needed 
as progressive members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, needed on the educational committees, 
needed as fresh, enthusiastic Biblical students 
and teachers, needed for their influence in 
the community. On the other hand, they 
need this vital connection with the work for 
young men for their own sake. This larger 
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interest will make them safer, wiser, better 
business men, will prevent that absorption in 
business which almost amounts to annihila- 
tion asaman. We believe that this oppor- 


tunity for a young man’s best’ work, large 
ideas, fine personal qualities to have their 
fullest scope will prove attractive to a large 
proportion of the graduates of 1890. 


In regard to the Bible courses for next year, 
two or three suggestions may be of value: 

1. Every college may well havea “popular’’ 
course, one that will interest all students in 
Bible study. This course could be advan- 
tageously introduced by the Association 
even where there is regular Biblical work 
provided in the curriculum. Get a strong 
and popular professor to deliver a series of 
ten lectures on Biblical Theology or Bibli- 
cal Introduction, or a course on the Minor 
Prophets or on the Biblical Histories or on 
the New Testament books. This last has 
repeatedly been successful in attracting all 
classes. It involves 1) a sketch of the his- 
torical occasion of the book and the immedi- 
ate purpose of the writer, 2) a running analy- 
sis of the book with comments, 3) the central 
theme, 4) the valuable thoughts. 

2. Asa substitute for this, a reading club 
may be suggested, which can meet at stated 
intervals for the purpose of reading and dis- 
cussing some book which will be helpful in 
the study of the Bible. Such a club might 
take up a life of Christ or of Paul, or might 
read slowly through Farrar’s Messages of the 
Books, reading and studying at the same time 
the books of which he treats, or might read 
Dean Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church 
with the same kind of parallel work. These 
clubs might profitably devote about forty 
minutes to reading aloud, and the rest of the 
hour to a discussion of what is being and has 
been read. 

3. Provision should always be made, how- 
ever, for several definite courses of study 
which only the chosen few will care to pursue, 
whereby some thorough knowledge of the 
Bible will be acquired, and the habit of close 
and thoughtful study formed. 
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Forward Steps During the Year 
1889-90. 


The Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian 
Association has never been at a standstil!. It 
has steadily been gaining in breadth, in depth, 
in volume, in momentum. The past college 
year has been unmistakably its most progres- 
sive year. Only a brief résumé can here be 
attempted. The following are among the 
most significant facts in the year’s record : 

1. Extension of the Intercollegiate Movement.— 
Although no special attention has been de- 
voted this year to the extension of the Asso- 
ciation among the colleges of America, the 
number of Associations has increased from 
277 to over 300, or nearly ten percent. This 
includes some of leading institutions of the 
country. Emphasis should be laid upon the 
striking fact that at last the Association 
Movement has been extended to some of the 
leading Universities of Europe. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has been largely instrumental in open- 
ing this great door of opportunity. Mr. 
Wishard, backed by the name, prestige and 
prayers of the American college Associa- 
tions, has continued his remarkable tour and 
greatly promoted the Association cause in 
the great student centers of Japan, Ceylon 
and India, 

2. The Metropolitan Student Work.—How to 
reach the students in the one thousand higher 
educational institutions of our cities has been 
the great unsolved problem in the college 
work. The experience of the year has taught 
us many things, especially in connection with 
the work in Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia, where General Secretaries have been 
employed. One of the International secre- 
taries has given the problem special study. 
A comprehensive policy pointing toward its 
solution has been outlined, and is being 
adopted in several cities. 

3. An Office for the College Department.—F or 
the first time in its history a man has been 
giving his entire time to the organization 
and direction of an office for the college 
department. This, in turn, has made possi- 
ble more comprehensive and accurate records, 
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more thorough systematizing of the college 
work, and the establishment of an informa- 
tion bureau which is already of great value 
to the college Associations. It has also 
enabled the regular traveling secretaries to 
devote more time to maturing and executing 
plans. 

4. THE INTERCOLLEGIAN during this one 
year has increased four-fold in amount of 
matter, three-fold in circulation, and at least 
ten-fold in value to the work. Under the 
present editorial management the paper has 
taken a rank which has commanded for it— 
and, more than that, for the college work— 
the favorable comment and respect of the 
best college journals of the day and the 
marked recognition of the religious press. 

5. The Building Movement——A model Asso- 
ciation building has been dedicated at Johns 
Hopkins University. Sufficient funds have 
already been secured for the buildings at the 
State University of lowa and Dartmouth and 
their corner-stones will probably be laid this 
month. Within a year about twenty Associ- 
ations have started canvasses for buildings 
which are to cost from $2,000 to $60,000 each. 

6. The Spiritual Work.—There has probably 
never been a year in the history of our col- 
lege Associations when they have been 
characterized by a deeper spiritual life. More 
men have been led to Christ in the colleges, 
taken as a whole, than ever before, if written 
records and careful observation are to be 
relied upon. There has been a marked relig- 
ious work in the larger institutions like Yale, 
Cornell and Princeton. The reports from 
the colleges, academies and conferences of 
New England have been especially encourag- 
ing. For the first time a thorough revival 
work has been done among the colleges along 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Sayford’s work in the 
large institutions of the East and in the col- 
leges of the far West has been thorough- 
going, and has paved the way for a stronger 
Association work. His “higher ground” talk 
alone, according to the testimony of students 
and professors, has worked a revolution in 
the social and religious life of many institu- 
tions. 
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7. The Student Volunteer Movement.—It has 
been a year of extension and organization. 
Mr. Speer’s tour has taken him into nearly 
every state from Maine to Kansas. He has 
carried spiritual life and light wherever he 
has gone. He has extended the movement 
to many new colleges in the North-West and 
South. The number of volunteers has passed 
from 3,800 to over 5,000. The bands of vol- 
unteers have been rallied, dtganized, in- 
structed, revivified and put to work. The 
contributions to missions in the colleges have 
been greatly increased. A special office de- 
partment has been established under the 
direction of Mr. W. J. Clark, and accurate 
and extremely helpful statistics concerning 
the movement have been collected and com- 
piled. A series of pamphlets is being is- 
sued which is doing much to increase the 
efficiency of the movement, and to bring it 
more prominently before the churches. The 
volunteers are making themselves felt more 
and more in the different churches, and the 
movement itself has been brought to the 
favorable attention of the various missionary 
Boards. A special effort is now being put 
forth to influence as many as possible of the 
volunteers to sail, whenever they complete 
their preparation. 

8. Student Summer Schools—During the 
year, besides the great Northfield conference, 
a similar gathering in Japan was markedly 
successful. More than that, plans have been 
laid so that during the coming year at least 
five of these student gatherings will be held, 
viz: Northfield, Chautauqua and Lake Geneva 
in America; one in Scandanavia, and one in 
Tapan. This means that these wonderful in- 
fluences, which have hitherto touched but four 
hundred students each year, are, during this 
year, to be extended to fully three times that 
number. No one can estimate what that 
means. 

9. Intercollegiate Deputations.—Last month 
an account was given of the three confer- 
ences recently held for the purpose of train- 
ing some of the best college students for 
intercollegiate deputation work. Since then 
many of these men have gone out two by 
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two among the colleges. From the reports 
that have been sent in, it can be said with 
confidence that the success of this plan is 
already more than assured. Beyond ques- 
tion this is the most significant advance made 
in the college work during the year and one 
of the most important in its history. 

Mr. Ober and myself have sustained a close 
relation to each of the above phases of the 
year’s work. In addition to that, we have 
personally visited many colleges in all parts 
of the country, and have each attended some 
fifteen conventions and conferences. This 
has involved for each of us nearly 30,000 
miles of travel. God has been pleased to 
wonderfully bless all the men engaged in 
this work. They can never thank Him 
enough for the privilege of even touching 
its borders. Zo Him, and to Him alone, be all 
the glory for the achievements of the past 


year! 
Joun R. Morr. 


The Students of Calcutta. 


xX. 
[From our Special Correspondent. ] 


As we sail up the Chinese coast to meet my 
first Association engagement in the Celestial 
Empire at Amoy, I will, while the facts are 
fresh in my memory, try to condense into one 
letter an account of the situation in Calcutta, 
which I believe to be the most difficult and 
one of the most important fields for Associa- 


tion work in the world. I spent one month 
in the city, pursuing my investigations by 
public meetings with students in the four 
Christian colleges; by meetings for govern- 
ment students in the Brahma Somaj College 
founded by the late Keshub Chunder Sen; by 
extended conversations with Christian and 
Hindu students; by private interviews with 
Brahmans; by meetings, public and private, 
with missionaries and native pastors; by an 
interview in the educational department of 
the government secured through an introduc- 
tion by the Earl of Northbrook, a former 
Viceroy of India; and by reading such pub- 
lications as relate to the question of educating 
and Christianizing the young men of India. 





vs 








I held public meetings in Duff’s College of 
the Scotch Free Church, and in the General 
Assembly's Institution of the Scotch Estab- 
lished Church, which were well attended, the 
far greater part of the audiences being com- 
posed of Hindu students. As in Japan, I 
sought to impress these students with the fact 
that the strongholds of Christianity in Amer- 
ica are the colleges, thus disabusing their 
minds of the shameful misrepresentations 
which sceptical teachers from the West have 
made. I gave them a full account of the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which I assured them is the largest and most 
vigorous college society in the world. I told 
them that the American students had found 
this organization of such advantage in the 
work of promoting the moral character of 
men that they are desirous of seeing these 
advantages extended to the students of India 
and all other lands, and I called upon them 
to unite with their fellow students in the 
young nation of the far West in this holy 
crusade. The response of the Christians to 
my appeal was most hearty, and they ex- 
pressed themselves as desirous of organizing 
an Association, and anxious to have the per- 
manent help of an American student to direct 
them in the work. 

The Hindu students also assured me, in 
language which was most extravagant, of 
their appreciation of the interest and sympa- 
thy of the American students. They have an 
unbounded admiration for our government, 
and the eulogies which they pronounced upon 
our great men and our institutions were mar- 
vels of eloquence ; in fact I have never heard 
anything in the line of Sophomoric oratory 
which could equal the productions of some 
of those Hindu students. I shall not soon 
forget the climax of one of the addresses, de- 
livered asa vote of thanks to “the learned 
and eloquent lecturer of the evening.” After 
paying his respects to Abraham Lincoln and 
Longfellow, and eulogizing our Declaration 
of Independence and Constitution, he closed 
by an exhortation to his fellow students to 
“go forward with love for our motive, order 
for our basis, and progress for our goal.” 
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The sentiment sounded so well that he re- 
peated it. The Hindu is nothing if not elo- 
quent. Underneath the somewhat rapid gush 
of oratory, however, I recognized a down- 
right craving for a better, manlier style of 
living than has hitherto characterized the 
young man of India, and I believe that now 
is the time to enter into permanent and help- 
ful relations with these students. 

Several meetings were held in the Brahma 
Somaj College, attended not only by those 
students but also by those from government 
and Hindu colleges. I also addressed the 
students in the colleges of the London Mis- 
sion and Church Missionary Society. 

The most satisfactory feature of my work 
consisted in conversaziones, held at the resi- 
dence of Principal Hector, of Duff’s College. 
In these I had an opportunity to look into 
the hearts of the men, and discover the real 
obstacles in the way of their acceptance of 
Christianity. They talked with me as freely 
as the average unconverted student in Amer- 
ica would. 

The most apparent hindrance in their way 
is caste, the breaking of which involves an 
amount of persecution of what we in America 
have little conception. A young Brahman 
told me that while he was intellectually con- 
vinced of the truth of the gospel, he did not 
intend to confess Christ until his college 
course was finished, because he was dependent 
upon his father for his support, and would be 
instantly cast off if he embraced Christianity. 
I urged him to seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and trust his Heavenly 
Father for his education. He finally agreed 
to do this, and made a public confession at a 
young men’s meeting, held the last evening I 
was in the city. How my heart yearned over 
him! If he maintains his stand, he will be 
tried as by fire. Few men have yet had the 
courage to go as far as he. The great need 
of India to-day is a thousand men who will 
defy caste and throw themselves uncondition- 
ally upon the promises which God has made 
to those who put their trust in Him. Such a 
movement would stir the whole empire, as it 
has not been stirred since the Sepoy rebellion. 
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Men would be persecuted unto the death; but 
it would give a greater impulse to the spread 
of Christianity than anything that has ever 
yet occurred in India. 

There are other great obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the gospel, including the cares of 
this world, (nearly every college student hav- 
ing a wifeand many having at least one child 
dependent upon him for a supgort; and heis 
crowding his way through the curriculum in 
order that he may secure a degree which will 
enable him to obtain remunerative employ- 
ment); a degree of intellectual conceit which 
almost invariably accompanies “a little 
knowledge;” natural antagonism to the re- 
ligion of a people whose ancestors were still 
savages centuries after the Hindus were en- 
joying a certain degree of civilization; an 
especial aversion to the religion of his con- 
querors, who, he is unable to see, are his best 
friends; the demoralizing influence of dissi- 
pated foreigners who he is too willing to 
accept as types of European Christianity. 
An old Hindu recently said, in my hearing, 
“There are four castes, Mohammedans, Hin- 
dus, Christians and English.” Finally the 
Hindu has been degraded for centuries by 
the most oppressive priesthood in the world, 
the Brahminical, and by a mass of supersti- 
tion which is bewildering in its immensity 
and absurdity. 

Notwithstanding these and 


many other 
hindrances, the missionaries of Calcutta be- 
lieve that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will find the colleges of Calcutta a 
fruitful field, and have unanimously requested 


the American International Committee to 
locate a General Secretary in the city, to 
organize and develop a work similar to that 
in American colleges. I believe that the 
man who is qualified for this work will accom- 
plish a service for the spiritual welfare of the 
young men of India as great as that accom- 
plished by Alexander Duff and Lord Macaulay 
in behalf of their intellectual enlightenment. 
But the man who succeeds must have great 
faith. He must expect that God not only can 
but wi// use him in the regeneration of the 
most intellectual heathen in the world. I do 
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not call them the most intellectual men in 
the world, but I do not believe that there 
exists aclass of men who have been educated 
as highly as the Hindus, and who have at the 
same time professed to believe in a heathen 
religion. I do not say that they do believe 
in it, but they are nominal Hindus, and cling 
to caste most tenaciously. I earnestly re- 
quest the members of the American Associa- 
tions to pray that the right man may be 
secured for this most difficult field. 

I left Calcutta March 2oth, and remained a 
week in Colombo en route to China. During 
my stay there,a movement which had been 
under headway for some time, looking toward 
the calling of a General Secretary to Ceylon, 
culminated in the decision to ask the Ameri- 
can Committee for a man. 

I heard on my arrival in Colombo that 
Professor Drummond was expected there 
before my departure, on his way to Australia 
to conduct meetings with the students there. 
When his steamer anchored I boarded it and 
had the pleasure of meeting him. Heintends 
to spend three months in Australia, after 
which he goes to Japan, arriving there Sep- 
tember rst, and spends one month addressing 
the students of Téky6 and Kyét6. His stay 
in Japan will be limited to one month, for he 
must sail from New York October 26th, in 
order to be in Glasgow at the opening of his 
collegeearly in November. We spent several 
hours together, and separated in time for me 
to take my steamer which was advertised to 
sailats p.m. It did not sail, however, until 
midnight. As we passed the Carthage | 
shouted “good-bye,” thinking it possible 
that he might hear me. And sure enough, | 
heard his answering shout “ good-bye,” as 
my steamer bore me away to my work among 
the students of China, while he journeyed 
southward to his work among those of Aus- 
tralia. 

I earnestly commend this work, as well as 
that in India and Japan, to your prayers dur- 
ing the summer conferences. I shall prob- 
ably remain in China until September. 
Whether I shali be able to attend the Summer 
School in Japan is uncertain. It is now ex- 
pected to meet in Toky6, July 5-15. Whata 
summer's work is before us! Three confer- 
ences in America, one in Japan, one in 
Sweden, and one probably in Great Britain. 
Let us commend them all to the Master ol! 
Assemblies. L. D. WisHarD 

S. S. Thales, China Sea, April 20, 1890. 
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The Springfield (Mass.) School. for 


Christian Workers. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.} 


It may be of interest to the Christian col- 
lege men of America to know how this school 
impresses an alumnus of Yale (60) who hap- 
pens to live very near it and has exceptional 
Indeed, the 
circle of readers addressed may well include 


opportunities for observation. 


the alumni of all lands, for the school, though 


only five years old, has thus early in its his- 
tory assumed somewhat of a cosmopolitan 


character. Among its students is now a 
young man from Paris. Representatives of 
Ireland, England, Germany, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, and Asiatic Turkey have 
studied here. A large majority of the stu- 
dents have had no college training, but with 
each year the number of alumni who apply 
for admission is increasing. 

One outcome of the Association idea, so 
hopefully developing in college life, is the 
deepening conviction, on the part of Christian 
alumni, that the General Secretary's position 
isa sphere of usefulness worthy of the most 
highly educated talent. The crude stage of 
Association work is rapidly passing away. 
Louder becomes the call every day for picked 
men in this field. The Associations of all 
lands are bringing the Church of Christ, with 
its inspiring gospel, into touch with the 
young men of the world in a way andtoa 
degree hitherto never approached. Such an 
sphere may well fire the heart and satisfy the 
ambition of the most aspiring youth. 

Peculiar qualifications for this work area 
consecrated -heart, a cultured intellect, a 
genius for leadership, and that wide acquaint- 
ance with young men which a college course 
affords. But, to attain the greatest efficiency, 
there must be added that special training in 
Association methods, for which the Spring- 
field School has established a national reputa- 
tion. 

College men, accustomed to their large in- 
stitutions, hoary with age and laureled with 
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fame, need not regard themselves as stepping 
downward, if, after graduation, they choose to 
be enrolled as students in the smaller classes 
of this young training school. Its two years’ 
course will introduce them to the Bible, to 
religious history, to practical Christian work 
and to a scientific view of physical training— 
subjects which no college can adequately 
teach. 

The theoryf of Association work is ably 
handled by Mr. J. T. Bowne, formerly of the 
International Committee. It is hazarding 
nothing to say that a more progressive and 
accomplished teacher of Association methods 
than Mr. Bowne does not live. The Histori- 
cal Library which he has collected and given 
to the International Committee comprises 
books, pamphlets, tracts and documents in- 
numerable, bearing upon work of every kind 
for young men in all lands. It is the most 
complete set of memorabilia extant, and is 
accessible to the students of this school. 

Over a hundred men who have been 
students in this school are now serving vari- 
ous Associations as General Secretaries and 
Physical Directors with great credit both to 
themselves and their Alma Mater. College 
men possessing sufficient mental ability may 
condense the two years’ course into one 
year of study, by omitting certain branches 
with which their previous discipline has made 
them familiar. 

It goes without saying ceteris paribus that 
an alumnus of any one of our excellent and 
numerous American colleges who has passed 
through this school, is equipped for the very 
highest usefulness as a General Secretary. 

The School for Christian Workers is eligi- 
bly situated on Armory Hill, a very pleasant 
locality in one of the most beautiful cities of 
the Union. An Association rents a few attrac- 
tive rooms in the school building. Theory 
and practice thus walk hand in hand. 

Any further information may be obtained 
by addressing O. C. Morse, Springfield, who 
isthe corresponding secretary of the Faculty. 


GeorGE H. GrirFIn. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Work at Johns Hopkins University. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 


The accounts of the work thus far have 
been presented in the form of notes, and it 
has seemed desirable to give a connected 
statement of the associated Christian work. 
For the last six years the Christian men and 
their friends in the University have been 
associated. The organization grew in num- 
bers and in efficiency. In the early part of 
1889 a reorganization was made, and the 
Christian Association became the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, uniting with 
the Intercollegiate Association. At the date 
of reorganization there were 103 members. 
The entire membership at present is 170. 
The membership of the University is about 
380. The administration of the Association 
is effected through an Executive Council, 
composed of the seven officers and four addi- 
tional members, one of whom shall be a 
member of the faculty. The work is sub- 
divided among twelve committees, an officer 


of the Association acting as chairman of 


each, so far as possible. The average num- 
ber of each committee is three, but from the 
nature of the work of others, such as those 
on “membership” or “aggressive work,” 
there are more. No man is on more than 
one committee. The chairmen being officers 
of the Association, can always inform the 
executive council of their plans, and have 
the advantage of consultation on their par- 
ticular work as affecting the general policy 
of the Association. The regular meeting of 
the council occurs once a month, but there 
are provisions for special meetings. 

An account has appeared in the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN of our building, Levering Hall. 
The students of the university have their 
rooms in various parts of the city, as there 
is no dormitory system. Until the comple- 
tion of the new building, there was no place 
of resort, that was essentially that of the 
students. It was the design of the donor 
that the building might serve as a home for 
the students. This has been accomplished. 
The appointments of the library and reading 
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room are such as a man of taste and refine- 
ment would use in the furnishing of his own 
rooms. Comfortable chairs, a cosy open fire, 
and a general home feeling, makes these 
rooms inviting and the men are using them. 

Opening out of this large room is a smaller 
one, which is now used for devotional meet- 
ings and lectures. The lecture courses which 
have been given under the auspices of the 
Association have proved of interest and profit 
not only to the members of the university 
but to its friends, who are always welcome. 
They are given on alternate Sunday after- 
noons. Members of the faculty and local 
clergymen have codperated with the Associa- 
tion in delivering the lectures. Two courses 
covering the entire academic year are given: 
the subject of the first was “The Leaders of 
the Early Christian Church,” and of the 
second, now in progress: “ Leaders of Chris- 
tian Thought in the XVII. and XVIII. Cen- 
turies.” A part of the latter course is being 
given before the students of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis. In this small lecture room 
are held the daily chapel exercises of the 
university. 

The name of the committee on aggressive 
work indicates its scope. An attempt was 
made by it to provide work in some mission 
field in the city, which might be carried on 
by the members of the Association. The 
time has not seemed opportune, but plans 
were made to help one of the city churches 
in its guild work among the street boys. 
Some of the men are now assisting in this 
work, individuals of the Association are 
working in other city missions and in Sunday 
schools. The Association always stands in 
readiness to respond to any call which may 
come to it, through any of the city organiza- 
tions, needing assistance in their work. 

An effort is also being made towards some 
plan for extension, by means of which some 
of the other higher educational institutions 
of the city can be united with the Intercol- 
legiate Association. Nothing definite can 
now be stated with reference to this move- 
ment, because it is still in the hands of the 
committee. 
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A devotional meeting is held each Friday 
afternoon, and on the Sundays alternating 
with the lectures. The details of these meet- 
ings are arranged by the devotional commit- 
tee, who invite those who will act as leaders, 
and select the topics for each month. A 
program of each week’s meetings is sent to 
the various departments of the university. 
The attendance at the morning chapel is vol- 
untary. 

The Association at the commencement of 
the academic year issued a hand-book of 
information for the new students. It has 
just issued the first of a series of occasional 
publications, embodying items of current 
interest in the Association work. Copies 
will be furnished on application to the Chair- 
man of the Publication Committee. 

Levering Hall has given a new impetus to 
the work, increasing its activity in all direc- 
tions. It is the aim of the Association to 
keep university men in close touch with the 
growing interests of the intercollegiate move- 
ment, and at the same time in hearty sympa- 
thy with the claims of the city work in all its 
varied phases. Wm. Howe Totmay. 


The Oberlin Building Fund. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. ] 


The greatest blessing which has visited 
Oberlin College for many years has come 
within one week. A week ago to-night Mr. 
J. R. Mott laid before a meeting of about 
a hundred Oberlin students the details of 
the plan which we had been for some 
time considering, of erecting a Y. M.C. A. 
building, a home for our Association. A 
prayer meeting followed this meeting and 
after much prayer and earnest thought, but 
with no urging, save the urging of exam- 
ple and of our need, about sixty of the men 
present pledged $4,825. The next day, after 
Mr. Mott had left, ata meeting of a few of 
the young ladies and at the class prayer 
meetings $1,615.75 more was pledged. This 
with a personal pledge of $250 made the 
amount $6,690.75. Sunday evening the 
amount had increased to $7,890. 
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So far no personal solicitation had been 
tried. Two methods only had been used. 
First and most immediately effective, the 
work had been baptized with prayer. The 
subject had been presented in prayer meet- 
ings only. It seemed to be infectious. No 
urgency was brought to bear. Opportunity 
to give was afforded. No plea was made 
which the situation itself did not make. This 
method of work was followed exclusively 
until Sabbath evening, — in the meeting 
Thursday night, in the ladies’ meeting, in 
the class prayer meetings, in prayer-circles, 
in the classes on Sabbath afternoon. Prayer 
is still the inspiration of the movement ; in 
the daily meeting of the general committee 
for the institution, in the daily meeting of 
the committee for each class or department, 
prayer brings us nearer to the First Giver, 
and inspires for the day. The second method 
used was the publication of an eight-page 
extra of the Ovderlin Review on Saturday 
morning, which was distributed free to the 
students, and in the grand stand at a game 
with Ann Arbor that afternoon. This, though 
silent in its influence, has served as a mould 
of the movement. 

Monday morning the solicitation of a 
pledge from every member of the institution 
was taken up by the classes through their 
committees. Monday evening the total was 
$8,804, Tuesday evening $10,281, Wednesday 
evening $11,097, and to-night the amount 
pledged is $12,278. Some classes have been 
thoroughly canvassed already. In one class 
in the Preparatory Department every mem- 
ber but one has pledged some amount, and 
that one will probably soon pledge. Other 
classes have done almost as well. 

We have set $15,000 as the amount that we 
hope from the institution. The faculty have 
not yet pledged. The canvass in the college 
is to close Sabbath evening, June 1, ten days 
from the beginning of the movement. The 
canvass in the town will then begin. The 
faculty will then make their pledges. The 
watchword of the movement has _ been, 
“From every undergraduate something, from 
the institution $15,000!” Both features of 
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this expression of the plan are near realiza- 
tion. Before the week closes we shall see, if 
God will and no change of sentiment occur, 
the $15,000 limit covered and have a pledge 
from almost every student. 

The effect on the spiritual life of Oberlin 
College has been electrical. The crowded 
praise meeting Sabbath evening in the chapel 
of the Association was pervaded with God’s 
Spirit, and with a deep gratitude to God. 
All the religious life is quickened. Prayer 
is going up from hearts that have not prayed 
so earnestly for many months. Individuals 
are learning the blessing of giving, the satis- 
faction that comes of identity of aim with 
Jesus. The young ladies have in their giving 
surprised everybody. The ladies of the 
senior class will give six or seven hundred 
dollars. Such a fact, repeated in a multitude 
of cases, shows the identity of the move- 
ment with the whole institution. Everybody 
wants to give. The building, when it comes, 
will be, therefore, a great blessing, not only 
in the work it will do, but in the work which 
it represents. It will stand for an outpour- 
ing of sacrifice, of personal gift. All these 
pledges are personal. Those who make 
them expect themselves to pay them. And 
they are getting their blessing in advance. 

Oberlin, May 2oth. W. H. Witson. 


How we Founded a Missionary Alcove 
in our Library. 


[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN. | 


Last fall the volunteers of the University 


of Wooster, Ohio, were led to feel the need of 


more missionary literature. We realized that 
our zeal for missions to be permanent must 
be intelligent. Our university library had 
some four hundred volumes of books which, 
indirectly at least, afforded much information 
to us about missionary work and missionary 
lands; but we found that there were some 
countries in which a noble work for Christ 
was going on, which were unrepresented 
there. The careers of many grand mission- 
aries too, which we knew would be an inspira- 
tion to us, were unknown to us because we 
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had not where to learn of them; of the work 
which is yet in the future we had no idea; 
in fact we saw that we must have for our 
largest development a special library. 

A committee considered the matter and 
decided to attempt to raise $200 or $300 fora 
Missionary Alcove. As an inducement to 
contributors, the Faculty voted that each 
dollar contributed should entitle the contrib- 
utor to the use of the alcove, under the 
regular library rules, for one year; that a 
contribution of $10 should secure to the con- 
tributor the privileges of the alcove for life. 
Subscription sheets were then prepared. But 
as it was uncertain what sum we might be 
able to secure, the subscriptions were condi- 
tioned on the raising of the whole amount. 
Three columns were ruled on the subscription 
sheets. In the first column were placed the 
sums pledged on condition that the total 
amount reached $100. The second column 
for subscriptions conditioned on securing a 
total of $200. The third column ona total 
of $300. With these sheets a canvass was 
made among the citizens of Wooster and the 
faculty of the university. The result of the 
canvass was that $302.50 was pledged. 4// 
this has been paid in full, and we thank God 
for it. To each contributor a ticket was 
given, signed by the librarian, granting the 
full privileges promised. It was of the follow- 
ing form: 

MISSIONARY ALCOVE TICKET. 
ER ere see See Pane eT ee 
a b Fora o of $ ro: is entitled to the 


About fifty new books have already been 
received for the Alcove. Others have been 
ordered. We hope that before the year closes 
we may have a large and representative col- 
lection. 

This account has been written for the 
benefit of other colleges. You can found a 
Missionary Alcove too! Any further particu- 
lars will be gladly furnished by the writer. 


D. W. Lyon. 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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Volunteer Notes. 

[For the INTERCOLLEGIAN.] 

Students who were at Northfield in 1887 
will remember the earnest and_ spirited 
missionary addresses delivered by W. F. 
La Flomme, a student of McMaster Hall, 
Toronto, Canada. We quote a portion of a 
letter written from Tellamonchili, 
The letter is interesting because it 
reveals the practical bearing of The Student 
Volunteer Movement on foreign work; and 
also discloses a foreign missionary’s pro- 
posed solution of the problem of “support.” 
“Our great longings of two years ago that 
the volunteers might pull together have been 
satisfied. To see the grand enthusiasm with 
which they are sweeping forward is, in the 
promise of God, one of the most inspiring 
sights imaginable to men who are working 
beyond their strength because they expect reinforce- 
ments soon. The foreign force, like Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, are fighting a stubborn 
fight against fearful odds ; and as he prayed 
for night or Blucher, so they are looking 
forward for the coming of the end .or for 
help. And we not looked 


recent 
India. 


have in vain. 


How the forces are pouring into the foreign 


field! See them come rank upon rank, with 
a march so rapid that they mean to encom- 
pass the world for Christ in this generation. 
But though the number of foreign workers 
has vastly increased, yet only the advance 
guard have deployed upon the great plain of 
this world’s need, and only here and there 
has a breach been made in the towering bul- 
warks of heathen unbelief and Mahametan 
opposition. 

Our Christian churches must send out the 
sinews of war. This work is peculiar and 
so vast that for the fighting force the base 
of supplies must be the home land ; but not 
for long, let us hope, but until the present 
crisis be past and the ingathered converts are 
able of themselves to take up the work and 
push it ahead unaided.” 

“Our Christian churches must send out 
the sinews of war,” writes Mr. La Flomme. 
It is a fact to be lamented that our Christian 
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churches are not doing this; for the reason 
that our foreign mission Boards are short of 
funds. The fact of this deficit is a com- 
mentary on the degree of interest manifest 
in foreign missions by church members 
throughout our country. Efforts will be 
put forth this summer by “The Movement” 
to arouse churches to a sense of the crisis 
and to persuade them to undertake the sup- 
port of the men and women who are waiting 
to go. 

College men who are desirous to partici- 
pate in this work of church visitation are 
requested to submit their names, testimon- 
ials, and preferences as to method and terri- 
tory, to Mr. Walter J. Clarke, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, No. 50 E. 7oth street, N. Y. 
Tours are to be planned either by organiza- 
tions or by individuals. Where a regular 
state or district organization cannot be se- 
cured to plan and direct this work, indi- 
viduals may be found to assume the re- 
sponsibility. In the former case, the expenses 
of the tour are met by the organization; in 
the latter case the expenses are raised by 
means of a drawing room conference. Last 
year a number of persons present at a draw- 
ing room conference contributed two hun- 
dred dollars to defray the expenses of a 
Princeton College ’89 man in this summer 
work. He brought back five thousand dol- 
lars. Max Woop Moorueap. 


New Associations. 
(Listed since March.) 


Delaware State College, 
Amity College, 
Oskaloosa College, 
Midland College, Atchison. 
College of Emporia, Emporia. 
Buena Vista Normal College, Buena Vista. 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall. 
Otterville College, Otterville. 
Catawba College, Newton. 
Horner School, Oxford. 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston. 
Palatinate College, Myerstown. 
Tenn., Battle Ground Academy, Franklin. 


Newark. 
College Springs. 
Oskaloosa. 


* Too late for year book. 305 to date, May ag, 1890. 
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About Books. 


Several books of much interest to the Christian man 
have appeared during the past few months, which 
deserve a notice in these columns, although we are 
unable to give them a fuller review. Professor Fisher 
has published his recent series of articles in the Century 
in a revised and much enlarged form, making a book 
of great value to a thoughtful student. A new edition 
has been issued by Revell of Dr. Pierson’s studies in 
the evidences of Christianity well known by the title, 
Many /nfallible Proofs. The importance of the sub- 
ject and the vivid and clear presentation of it cause a 
continual demand for this book. Another edition is 
likewise ready of the charming Jn the Far East, by 
Miss Geraldine Guinness—her letters from the heart of 
China. This is one of the most interesting missionary 
narratives ever published, and will undoubtedly take a 
permanent place in missionary literature. Personal 
Creeds or a Working Theory of Life is the title of a 
series of sermons delivered by Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D. The first of these grew out of an earnest conver- 
sation by the author with an avowed infidel. The latter 
saw no possible way of believing in the supernatural. 
During the discussion the pastor made an especial 
effort to state the truths he was trying to enforce in 
their simplest form, so as to bring them into touch with 
the man’s life. The conversation suggested the theme 
of a sermon to his congregation on the way in which 
each man might begin to build up a living working 
Christian experience. That sermon gave rise to several 
others, and thus a series along this line of thought 
appeared. 

In the smaller Cambridge Bible series volumes have 
appeared on the Gospels of Mark and Luke. We have 
not seen the volume on Luke, but are familiar with the 
others. We have no hesitation in saying that we know 
of no commentary at an equally low price which com- 
pares with these recent issues. The larger edition is 
preferable to the abridgment, but the latter is thoroughly 
worth owning. They are issued at a uniform price of 
thirty cents per volume. 

The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By 

McCosh. 


Dr. James 
$1.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In the preface to this book the venerable author 
recalls the time when he seriously pondered whether it 
would be wise for him, as a teacher of youth, to avow 
his convictions in regard to the theory of evolution. 
Such hesitation would hardly be needed to-day, and yet 
even now the positive value of the theory is but dimly 
understood by any man. Rev. Professor Samuel Har- 
ris of Yale University in the Se//-Revelation of God 
clearly shows that evolution, rightly interpreted, is 
very helpful to theology. It gives us other arguments 
for God in nature than the argument from design and it 
presents to us a more comprehensive view of God's 
action in the universe. “The universe is not a finished 


system, but a system progressive throughout all ages 
toward the realization of an ideal.” Materialistic evo- 
lution, which denies the necessity of a personal God, has 
had its day as a seriously adopted view ; theistic evolu- 
tion, or the thought of evolution as a process by which, 
in the providence of a personal God, the worlds were 
formed and developed, is gaining a practically united 
support. Dr. McCosh’s book maintains the latter view. 
He states the question clearly, marshals the leading 
lines of evidence and shows that there are powers in the 
universe not explainable by any physical theory, and 
hence requiring an originator above nature. The chap- 
ter on Beneficence in the method of evolution is very 
striking. He shows that development produces a suc- 
cessive order in the organic world, secures the contin- 
uity of nature, and order and adaptation in nature; it 
also secures progression, which is the great inspiring 
fact of history. 


Fesus, the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim, D.D., Ph.D. 
(author’s abridgment). $2.00. Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. 

We take great pleasure in calling the attention of 
college men to this admirable Life of Christ, which has 
recently been issued in convenient form and at a moder- 
ate price. Dr. Edersheim’s large work—the one which 
has won an established reputation among scholars for 
its accuracy, learning and grasp—is so large and ex- 
pensive that comparatively few can possess it. It has 
become an acknowledged work of reference, however, 
and its reproduction in this excellent abridgment is, 
therefore, a matter for congratulation to earnest students 
of the Bible. 

Every Christian man who desires to understand the 
life of Jesus as fully as possible should be familiar with 
it, not only as found in the Gospels, but as interpreted 
by some great soul. The average young man desires a 
Life which is mainly interpretative rather than critical. 
He needs to have the scattered facts so grouped to- 
gether as to reveal their full significance. From this 
standpoint the works of Geikie, Farrar, Stalker and 
Edersheim will always be in great demand. Each of 
the four has its especial value—Geikie for the clear ex- 
position of everything found in the Gospels, Farrar for 
his vivid picturing of incidents and settings and for the 
numberless side lights of interpretation afforded by his 
stores of learning, Stalker for his suggestive grouping 
of the most significant facts, and Edersheim for his 
interpretation of Christ from the Jewish standpoint. 

One who characterizes Dr. Edersheim’s book as a 
mere reference book for the light thrown upon the 
Gospels by Jewish life and thought will do it injustice. 
That background is exceeding important. It shows us 
not only that our Lord’s words were not beyond the com- 
prehension of the disciples, but that starting from forms 
of thought and expressions with which they were 
familiar, He carried them far beyond Jewish ideas and 
hopes. We thus see “how far the teaching of Christ 
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transcended all contemporary conception.” But the 
work is also constructive, reverent, spiritual and help- 
ful from beginning to end. 

The difficult task of abridgment has been performed 
with such success that one unfamiliar with the larger 
work would never know that he had been deprived of 
anything. It is a very desirable book. We trust that 
many college men will make it a part of their working 
library. 

Studies in the Book. By Professor Revere F. Weidner. 
$1.00. Fleming H. Revell. 

These outline studies were prepared for the use of 
the students of Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute. They 
were received with such favor that they have been pub- 
lished for the public. The studies are of two kinds, 
book studies and studies in theology. The latter are 
brief summaries of leading doctrines with appended 
proof texts. Besides these are thirteen studies on the 
Four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the seven 
General Epistles and the Book of Revelation, a valua- 
ble harmony, some preliminary studies on New Testa- 
ment Introduction, and a study of the Chronology and 
Geography of the New Testament. Dr. Weidner’s 
name is in itself a guarantee of the value of these 
studies. They are in some respects disappointing to a 
student, but largely because of the necessary limitations 
laid upon them by circumstances. 

Professor Weidner lays no claim to originality in 
this work. He makes free use of the best authorities 
and recommends them to students. The book is in- 
tended as a stimulus to individual or class study. The 
publishers have facilitated this use by interleaving it 
with writing paper, making it a very practical and 
handy book. 


The Kings of Israel and Fudah. 
George Rawlinson, M.A. $1.00. 
& Co. 


One of the latest volumes of the excellent Men of the 
Bible Series. It presents a graphic outline of the his- 
tory of Judah and Israel after the division of the king- 
dom. In the books of Kings and Chronicles we have 
many historical facts but we need many supplementary 
details in order to fully understand them. Only one 
who has made a careful study of the Prophets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Habakkuk, 
and Zephaniah, is competent to give a truthful restate- 
ment of this history. Local coloring, contemporary life 
and manners, and the motives and main causes of many 
of the recorded events are furnished by these prophets 
who lived and preached righteousness among the peo- 
ple. The monuments of Egypt and Assyria, too, furnish 
invaluable illustrative and explanatory material, which 
the Bible student needs to know. To unite all this 


varied material and make a compact handy volume is 
no easy task. The author has performed it with sound 
judgment, and has produced a very helpful hand book 
for the student of this significant period of the world’s 
history. : 


By the Rev. Canon 
A. D. F. Randolph 
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Personal Work. How Organized and Accomplished. 
By C. K. Ober and J. R. Mott. 


This is the title of a pamphlet which will meet with 
cordial acceptance by the Worker's Training Classes of 
all our colleges and among Associations generally. The 
studies have been printed in the INTERCOLLEGIAN but 
are here issued in convenient form, with a carefully 
written introduction which treats of the object, plan, 
organization and work of such classes. An especially 
valuable feature is the Hints to Leaders which affords 
suggestions in regard to most of the difficulties natu- 
rally arising insuch acourse. This will be sure to have 
a widespread popularity. It may be ordered at five 
cents per copy from The International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 40 East 23d street, 
New York City. 

The Bible and Modern Discoveries. 
$4.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Palestine Exploration Fund Society has for many 

years promoted a work of unusual interest to all Bibli- 

cal students and of great value. Many people are 
familiar with the name of Major Conder, the intrepid 
leader of many explorations and enthusiastic student 
of what he was instrumental in bringing to light. It 
is one thing, however, to bring facts to light and 
another thing to be able to wisely and accurately inter- 
pret them. Major Conder has not been so complete a 
success as a scholar, as he undoubtedly is in matters 
pertaining to exploration. Yet this very work of inter- 
pretation—the unfolding of the bearing of the recently 
discovered archeological, geographical, botanical, and 
linguistic discoveries on the interpretation of the Bible 
is exceeding important. It helps us to construct what 

Walter Besant has happily called “The Book of the 

Things Left Out.” 

In response to a general demand the English artist, 
Mr. Henry A. Harper has in this volume endeavored 
to apply the results of the scientific explorations of 
Palestine to the illustration of the Biblical history. He 
makes a running summary of the history from Genesis 
to II Chronicles, adding a great many comments upon 
it, and giving explanations and illustrations drawn 
from modern research. His task was no easy one. He 
has been least successful in the appended comments, 
but the book as a whole is certainly very instructive, 
affording to those who are not professional scholars an 
opportunity to know these valuable side lights of the 
Biblical narrative. At some future time a writer will 
be found who will treat this grand subject as adequately 
as it deserves. In the meantime this volume will merit 


a place in every Association library as a work of refer- 
ence. 


By H. A. Harper. 


The Andover Review for June has a very interesting 
article by Morrison I. Swift, Esq., of Philadelphia, on 
the University Setthkement work already in progress in 
New York city and its relation to the problems which 
relate to the working population in our cities. The 
settlements in East London are famous throughout the 
world ; the one in Forsyth street, New York, is hardly 


known even in our own country although begun and 
furthered by college-and university-bred men. 
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Notes from the Freld. 


The notable event of the month has been the splendid 
movement at Oberlin for a building. An enthusiasm 
which results in pledges of over $12,000 within one 
week from students alone is an enthusiasm which is 
more than momentary. We trust that this movement 
means no less than a $60,000 building, a General Sec- 
retary and a well-balanced, progressive future. 


* * 
* 


Quite a number have responded to the invitation 
published in the last INTERCOLLEGIAN to subscribe 
through the INTERCOLLEGIAN office for the Young Men 
of India, the Association paper edited by Mr. McCon- 
aughy in Madras, India. We feel sure that others will 
be glad to read this paper, and so we offer once more to 
forward to India any subscriptions sent to the editor. 
The subscription price is fifty cents. 

* * 
x 

Over a year ago the Queen’s College Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciation issued a very attractive calendar, a copy of 
which the Secretary kindly forwarded to the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN with the remark that it was quite popular with 
all students, and therefore served better as a constant 
reminder of the work of the Association than the ordi- 
nary notices, cards, etc. It was daintily gotten up, so 
that any and every student was willing to give it a 
prominent position on his study table. Probably a 
good many college Associations would find this plan a 
good one. 


* * 
* 


Mr. F. H. Burt, the Assistant State Secretary for 
Illinois writes that about 250 delegates are headed for 
Lake Geneva. With his letter came a copy of an admir- 
able letter, which had just been sent by the State Com- 
mittee to the newly elected presidents of the various 
letter of 
greeting and kindly advice will go far toward promote 


college Associations in Illinois. Such a 


ing an effective codperation next year. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Amos A. Stagg has resigned his position as 
General Secretary of the Yale University Young Men's 
Christian Association, and Mr. Clifford W. Barnes, 
Yale '89, has been appointed to succeed him. At Cor- 
nell Mr. R. S. Miller, Jr., has resigned. Mr. Galbreath, 
*g0, succeeds him. 


* * 
* 


The March issue of the Cornell Bulletin contains the 
annual report of President J. P. Deane of the Associa- 
tion. It covers the first year spent in Barnes Hall. 
We wish that every Association President and General 


Secretary might read this report. They will magnify 
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their work and its importance as never before. Cornell 
has laid out a scheme of about ten different courses in 
Bible study next year. 
* %* 
& 

The General Secretaries of the United States and 
Canada held their annual conference at Nashville, 
Tenn., early in May. About 250 were present, including 
Messrs. Ober, Mott and Lee of the International force. 
Miller, of Cornell, presided over the college session, 
“The Metropolitan Student Problem,” “ Bible Study,” 
“ Building Canvasses” and the “ Missionary Relations 
of the Associations” were important topics. 


The West. 


At Western College, Toledo, Iowa, the membership 
was increased by sixty per cent. this past year. “It 
was personal work that gave us this increase.” The col- 
lege supports a missionary in China, who “is doing 
good work.” This college has been somewhat crippled 
this year by the loss of its finest building by fire, but 
will be all right again by September.——The special 
feature of the work at the State Normal School, Cedar 
Falls, is the Bible study. Professor Loughridge assists 
it heartily by outlining the work and by meeting the 
class leaders each week. ‘“ Through his lectures and the 
outlines we are ‘getting well defined, clear-cut ideas 
about the fundamental truths of the Bible.” ‘“ Some of 
our lessons have been conversions—God's and man’s 
part in it, studies of New Testament conversions, and 
miracles,” Drake University proposes to start a 
building fund soon, intending to have the Association 
building include a first-class gymnasium. The college 
missionary soon starts for Japan.——At Iowa Wes- 
leyan University Bible study has been made a part of 
the curriculum, Steele’s outlines are used. Daily noon 
prayer-meetings are maintained and a powerful Chris- 
tian tone given to the college life.—-The Asseciation 
at Simpson College tried this year holding a popular 
Bible class on the Harmony of the Gospels in place of 
several small classes. This increased the interest but 
made the attendance less regular. Rumors of a build- 
Coe College planned to hold a 
large missionary meeting in place of the usual annual 
address in June. We have not heard from it. The 
students are raising a scholarship for the Training 
School in Canton, China. Mr. Jordan, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, had the pleasure, early in the year, when 
visiting a church in the state, to find its Sunday school 
superintendent and one of its teachers to be young men 
converted in the Coe College Association. Only 
ten per cent. of the students of Lincoln University 
are not professing Christians, so the religious work 
of the Association flourishes. This spring the Asso- 
ciation at Des Moines College started a city mission 
work after carefully considering their opportunities. 
The results are not as yet very manifest. The Iowa 
College students pledged $350 for the support of a mis- 


ing are in the air. 
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sionary this year, and $300 for the state work of the 
Y.M.C. A., and $100 for that of the Y.W.C.A. A 
special point in the year’s aggressive work has been the 
assistance of new students in obtaining various things, 
from a good boarding house to odd jobs of work.——The 
Association of the Western Normal College broke the 
record, we believe, by beginning October, 1889, with 
twenty-five charter members, and ending up this spring 
with over 160 enrolled. The work of the year has been 
earnest and effective. Nearly every one of the lowa 
Colleges are centers of missionary interest, and report 
the collection of funds for the support of representatives 
in the foreign field. The Nebraska Colleges are 
unanimous in reporting an intense missionary interest, 
steady evangelistic work, and the maintenance of work- 
ers’ training classes. None have any “specialties” 
which are reported.——At Kansas State University 
“at the time of the state oratorical contest a large mass 
meeting for young men and young women was held— 
the first of its kind in the world.” At Kansas Nor- 
mal College the watchword is “ Southeastern Kansas 
for Christ.” The young men of the Association preach 
considerably in villages within range, where there are 
no churches, with good results. In the college itself 
there were thirty-seven conversions between September 
and March.——The Association at South Kansas 
Academy had only six active Christians for a large 
share of the year, but they were instrumental in leading 
three men to Christ. We have received a large num- 
ber of letters from the Colleges of lowa and Missouri, 
for which we cannot give space. They all indicate the 
strong hold which the needs of the foreign field and the 
needs of the spiritual life have taken on the hearts of 
college men. Probably much of this strength comes 
from the earnest work of Mr. Speer in his fall tour 
through the western states.——One of the strongest 
characteristics of the Minnesota Colleges this past 
year has been the maintenance of short daily prayer 
meetings. It seems to be the universal testimony that 
these are feasible almost anywhere, if they are short 
enough and sharp enough. 


Che Sonth. 

From Randolph, Macon, and from Richmond Col- 
lege, Va., come reports of considerable activity in 
maintaining and developing Sunday schools. Many 
preaching appointments are also filled by members of 
the Associations. At Rutherford College, N.C., nearly 
the whole institution are active members of the Associ- 
ation. Here, too, some of the students engage in lay 
preaching, The Bible classes have kept up their work 
with vigor. At Newton, N. C., the college and the 
town form one common organization. The question of 
separation has been agitated. Catawba college has 
enough young men for a good Association if they could 
all be enlisted. At Wofford Fitting School, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., meetings are held daily with good results. 
The Association sends a delegation twice a month to 
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work at the jail. The Emory College, Ga. Y. M. 
C. A. made successful use of the following plan of 
personal work this past year: Each Christian man 
pledged himself to pray for and to work for some 
special classmate over whom he had an _ influence. 
Much good resulted ; a revival followed, bringing many 
to Christ and greatly awakening professing Christians 
to a proper sense of duty. The average attendance 
at prayer meetings is 100. The trustees have given 
a fine building for a gymnasium. The Association 
equipped it with the best apparatus and with baths, 
and has attractively furnished a hall for meetings. In 
the fall there will probably be a special instructor ap- 
pointed. 


The Middle States. 


One of the most striking features of the work at 
Oberlin, Ohio, is the unusual size of the Volunteer 
band, numbering about 100 students. Ai Witten- 
burg College the Association has been given a com- 
modious building which it is furnishing, and will use 
as an auxiliary to its work.—As a result of the Day 
of Prayer services in Ohio Wesleyan University over 
one hundred students were led to confess Christ. 
President Bashford is a strong spiritual power in the 
college. Well organized prayer meetings are said to be 
the secret of the Association’s success.——The Associ- 
ation at DePauw University, Indiana, closed a special 
series of meetings February 25th, which resulted in 
over forty conversions among the students. Since that 
time they have introduced what they call “ conversion 
meetings,” designed to help the young Christians in 
their new life. At Butler University an Association 
was organized early in the year. It made a good start 
by subscribing 7” foto for the INTERCOLLEGIAN and has 
been very successful. The prayer meeting attendance 
has quadrupled.——At Wabash College the member- 
ship has increased over fifty per cent. during the year, 
largely a result of more efficient committee work. The 
college pamphlet “ Outlines of the work of a College 
Association” was liberally used. The Association 
almost gave up their usual Commencement address, 
but finally concluded to have it as usual. The Associ- 
ation dedicated a new hall during the year.—There are 
many Colleges in Indiana and it should be in the 
front rank of college work. We have on hand com- 
munications from at least a dozen, most of which are 
encouraging. More of intervisitation and codperation 
is planned by the State Committee next year. At 
Knox College, Illinois, for several years a reception 
“for fun” has been given by the Association on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. Mr. J. E. Jaderquist, '88, has gone 
to Soudan. The missionary zeal at the Illinois State 
Normal University is such that money enough is raised 
to support five native missionaries in as many different 
fields under the five different missionary boards repre- 
sented in the University. The students of Beloit 
College, Wisconsin, have conducted, with great profit 
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to themselves and to the places visited, several local 
conferences in their vicinity of Beloit during the year. 
A wider knowledge of, and sympathy with Association 
and State work has resulted. Ripon has also held 
local conferences with equally good results.——-The 
State University is stil] working away at the much 
desired building ———The Colleges of Michigan are 
doing good work. We have published from time to 
time the items of the work which seemed especially 
significant, and little is to be added. The University 
has not yet furnished its building, but is doing a widely 
varied work, 


Che East. 


Mr. Speer was in New England early in March, 
arousing much interest in missions and adding to 
the roll of Volunteers. All of the reports from the 
colleges speak highly of his visit. Bates adds: 
“We are sorry to say that we have no thorough- 
going class in Bible study. We feel the need of it.” 
At Bowdoin the Association gave a fine course of 
lectures last winter, thereby clearing $175 which it 
uses to send delegates to the summer schools. A 
capital idea! A Bible class, averaging twenty in number 
has been sustained during the year. Dartmouth has 
about the same number in two Workers’ Training classes. 
Over $10,000 of the $15,000 necessary for the Building 
has been secured. The University of Vermont sent 
out during the spring vacation two deputations, one to 
Lyndon Institute, and the other to the Vermont Metho- 
dist Seminary. In both places there seemed to be a 
readiness to organize an Association. Harvard Uni- 
versity raised through a committee of twenty about $600 
to assist in defraying the cost of the entertainment 
of the foreign guests of the Northfield Conference. It 
is quite certain that Harvard will have a General Sec- 
retary next year, the needful sum having been raised. 
The Christian men made a strong attempt to have an 
elective course in the English Bible offered next year. 
This was impossible, but some special conferences on 
Biblical Introduction will be held. Williams sends 
fourteen men into the ministry from the senior class, 
Sixty per cent. of the students are members of the 
Association. Ambherst Agricultural College has as- 
sumed the support of a Japanese evangelist in Japan. 
Amherst College is working away at the Building 
problem. Yale University has altered its constitution 
so as to make the graduate and scientific departments 
as much a part of its constituency as the academic 
department now is. The Bible courses were main- 
tained with enthusiasm to the very end, and will 
certainly be carried on next year. The Boy’s Club 
supported by the freshman class has introduced mili- 
tary drill and other popular features. Cornell Univer- 
sity has a membership of over five hundred and ten. 
President Anderson (for 1890-91) is planning great 
things for next year. The Sum says that Cornell stu- 
dents are now sending delegations to hold religious 


services in response to a call from three different 
places. Only three years ago a church not far from 
Ithaca held a special prayer meeting in behalf of 
“infidel Cornell.” Rochester University has devel- 
oped a strong missionary interest. The Association is 
planning to have a room in the University building. 
The Association of the U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, has had a vigorous life this year. It moved into 
a new and far more convenient hall in May. Special 
arrangements have been made to welcome the incoming 
Fourth class (equivalent to Freshmen) and to make the 
Association Hall a pleasant and home-like resort on 
the post. Princeton students have mapped an extended 
summer trip in the interest of Christian work. Special 
meetings will be held in a number of towns in New 
York State. At Rutgers 73 per cent. of the students 
are members of the Association. During the Week of 
Prayer the daily meetings averaged an attendance of 
100, B. Fay Mills was instrumental in bringing ten 
college men to Christ while at New Brunswick. 

Since a district convention was held at Pennington 
the Seminary has been swept by a revival, which led 
over thirty to confess Christ. At Centenary Collegiate 
Institute at Hackettstown a praying band was organ- 
ized early in January for mutual help in consecration 
and personal work. In March on one Sunday sixty- 
nine were taken into the Hackettstown M. E. Church 
as a result of its efforts. They continued this work 
right along with constant results. 

Pennsylvania College, Gettysburgh, Pa., is carry- 
ing on “devotional and practical training classes,” 
There is naturally “an undercurrent of Christian zeal 
which has promoted personal work.” Dickinson Col- 
lege has forty Bible students divided into five classes, 
all following the course of studies published in the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. The Association is a strong one. 
Washington and Jefferson College has been pre- 
sented with a valuable and instructive collection of 
articles illustrative of foreign lands. The missionary 
spirit is very strong. Ten men are looking forward to 
foreign work. The Academic department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania took steps this spring to start 
class prayer meetings as the preparation for a college 
Association. At Lafayette College, Penn., the devo- 
tional committee decided this spring to cut down the 
large number of meetings and concentrate on the re- 
mainder. Asa result of a visit from the Intercollegiate 
and State Secretaries thirty-one new members were 
added to the roll, and eight Bible classes formed, 
averaging six in each Gass. 
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